40                        A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR TIMES
Changes in the Newspaper Press
These years saw the beginning of the changes which were largely to transform the newspaper press. The new rotary printing presses had made it possible to print an immensely greater number of papers from the same office, and there was now waiting a great new public—the product of the Education Acts—which demanded lighter fare than was provided by the " heavy dailies " with their devotion to public affairs and long reports of Parliament and the speeches of public men. The pioneer of what was then called the " new journalism " was W. T. Stead, the brilliant editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, who startled and shocked the readers of that serious evening paper by introducing the " interview " and borrowing various other features from American journalism. But Stead was a serious political journalist, with a comparatively small circle of readers, and it was reserved to Alfred Harmsworth to make the first great experiment in popular journalism by producing the Daily Mail in 1896. That, at its then price of a halfpenny, was an immediate success, and provided a great circle of new readers with a light and variegated bill of fare covering all manner of subjects and interests which the older papers had thought beneath their notice.
The effect of this was felt over the whole field of journalism. -v Other papers of the same type came into existence, and many of the older journals were put to the choice of following the new fashion or going out of existence. " Amalgamations " followed, and public companies with vast capitals controlling groups of newspapers and themselves controlled by powerful " magnates " took the place of individual proprietors. The "newspaper magnate" has thus become a rival power to Ministers and politicians.
The general tendency in the subsequent years has been to substitute a few popular newspapers with immense circulations for a larger number with small circulations. Scarcely any new journal has been successfully established in the last forty years, and many of the journals of opinion which in former days influenced tie public mind, though their drcdatioBs were small, have disappeared. There were at one time eight evening papers in London, whereas thereal weeks the situation looked mortifying and dangerous,
